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REV. J. GOUGH BRICK AND HIS SHAFTESBURY MISSION FARM 


By Captain A. L. Brick 
(Editorial Note - During the past autumn national monuments 
were unveiled to honour the memory of two men who made out- 
standing contributions to agriculture in the Peace River area-- 
the Rev. John Gough Brick and Dr. William Donald Albright. 
The substance of the latter's interview with Captain A. L. 
Brick, son of the former, dated October 15th, 1954, is 


given here. ) 


My father, Rev. Je Gough Brick, was porn in Upton-on-Severn, 
England. He was brought up to commercial life but had a leaning 
towards church work, and entered the ministry. 

He was a self-educated man and my mother assisted him consid- 
erably with his training. She was born in Herefordshire (and died 
in 1894). 

They were married in the Old Country and came out to Sherbrooke 
in the Lower Province of Quebec about 1869. My earliest memory of 
father in the churchwork was in Gaspe, where he took a charge in 
Gaspe Bay and Douglastown. From Gaspe he moved to Mansonville in 
the Lower Province of Quebec. Mansonville was about sixty miles 
south of Montreal. 

On a trip to Montreal, in 1880, he met someone who mentioned 
the Peace River and the missionary work there and, upon returning 
to Mansonville he had made up his mind to go to the Peace River 


country. This was arranged under the auspices of the English Church 
Missionary Society. 


The family moved from Mansonville to Toronto, where Rev. Mr. 
Brick left his wife, two girls and four boys and went to Dunvegan 
in 1881. 

He had to travel by C.P.R. from Toronto to Winnipeg, and then 
by Hudson's Bay Co. boats across Lake Winnipeg and up the Saskatchewan 
River to Prince Albert. He went overland to the Clearwater River, 
down this river to the Athabasca, then on to Lake Athabasca, across 
the lake, down the Four Forks (Quatre Fourches) River to Peace River, 
and up the Peace River to Dunvegan. It was a difficult and tedious 
journey in those early days and occupied practically the entire 
summer. On arrival at Dunvegan he established an Anglican Mission 
at that point and proceeded to erect buildings on the place now 
well known as the Old Mission site and identified by the growth of 
Manitoba maple trees that are still there just about a quarter of 
a mile up stream from the Hudson's Bay Company's old trading store. 
He had, however, been preceded by the Catholic Mission, then in 
charge of Rev. Father Husson, who had with him Father Leseresc and 
Father LeTreste. 

Dunvegan at that time was quite a rendezvous of the Indians, 
who used to have over a hundred teepees there at times, completely 
occupying the flats. The Indians were mostly Beavers with a few 
Crees from the West side of the Peace, namely the Campbell's and 
Testiwitches. 

In 1885 Rev. Mr. Brick was joined by two of his sons, Allen 
and Bertie, who came west to assist in the agricultural and build- 
ing work at the mission. They established themselves at a place 
then known as Old Wives Lake, just about 4 miles west of the present 
town of Berwyn, where a small acreage was broken up and seeded to 


barley, which at that time was supposed to be the only grain that 


would mature so far north. 


These elevators at Grimshaw reveal the agricultural wealth of 
tie Peace River district. It was the pioneering work of such 


men as Rev. Brick which established the district as a farming 
area. 


In 1886, having realized the possibilities of the future of the 
north country, and developing an ambition to establish an Anglican 
Mission farm to demonstrate the country's agricultural possibilities 
and to educate the natives along that line, he obtained permission 
from Bishop Young, at that time Bishop of the Athabasca Diocese, to 
proceed to eastern Canada on a lecture tour to raise funds with this 


object in view. He spent two years in eastern Canada and England at 


this work and was successful in raising sufficient support so that 


he was enabled in 1888 to return to the Peace River district with 


fairly complete farming and milling equipment. In that year he 


established the Shaftesbury Mission farm at a point about 15 miles 


upstream from the present town of Peace River, and it is now a well 


known land mark in that district. On his return to the country at 


this time, he was accompanied by his wife and son Fred, then fourteen 
years old. Two of the boys, John the eldest, and Reg, now deceased, 
remained in Toronto, as did the girls. None of the girls have ever 
seen the Peace. 

The difficulties encountered with that carload of stock and 
equipment were many. I left Toronto with it on August 17, 1888, a 
civic holiday in Toronto. I travelled on a freight train from 
Toronto to Calgary in a car that had all the machinery and provisions, 
with two purebred Berkshire sows--the first purebred swine ever 
brought into the country--two well bred Holstein heifers, a purebred 
Durham bull and a collection of poultry, including a Barred Rock 
hen and rooster brought from England. I was fourteen years old and 
looked after these animals. I had a good time on the C.P.R. and 
peeeived every consideration. I had to keep a water supply in 
barrels and the C.P.R. crews would back the engine down along the 
side tracks with the water tanks and would fill my barrels for me. 
The animals came through the rail trip in splendid condition. 

Father and mother left Toronto a day or two after I did but 
were in Winnipeg before I got there. They came by passenger. 

Father held a meeting in Winnipeg and preached on Sunday in Brandon, 
but I beat them into Calgary. I did not stop to preach; I was 
travelling. 

In Calgary a team of Oregon mares was purchased from or 
through a man named Turnbull, who had gold-mined in the Upper Peace 
about the time the big negro, "Nigger Dan", was around Dunvegan. 
Turnbull was then farming just out from Calgary. A French-Canadian 
mare was bought from a clerk in the Hudson's Bay Co. store. Twenty- 
three carts were hired from a freighter named Fraser and one wagon 
with a three-horse spine team, from a man named Nelson. The team 


of Oregon mares was hitched to one wagon and father drove that 
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himself. I drove the little French-Canadian mare hitched to a small 
democrat, in which mother rode with me. The twenty-three oxcarts, 
the wagons and the democrat transported our outfit, with the Holstein 
heifers and the bull trailing behind. 

We had been advised to have the cattle shod in Calgary but the 
shoes came off in twenty-four hours after we left Calgary. So they 
just came along with the oxcarts and we had no trouble at all in 
driving them. 

It took us twenty days to come from Calgary to Edmonton, a 
distance of about 220 miles by that trail. Took us six days from 
Edmonton to Athabasca. Trail was in terrible condition. No 
stopping place along it. There were stopping houses at the Lone 
Pine and one at Scarlett's and one at the Blindman along the Calgary 
to Edmonton Trail. Scarlett's was named after the man running it. 
He looked after the stage horses. Passing through Edmonton we had 
Mr. John Walters, who had a blacksmith shop, make some harrow teeth 
for us. From Edmonton to Athabasca there were then no stopping 
places--nothing at all. At Athabasca there was just the Hudson's 
Bay Co. store and buildings. Dick Secord had a little shack and 
about $200.00 worth of goods for trading. The H. B. Co. were just 
building a new boat,the "Athabasca", in 1888. A few white men were 
working on it. 

At Athabasca Landing the freight, machinery, poultry, pigs and 
the bull were loaded into a York boat, which had a crew of nine men 
to it--eight men and the steersman. It was owned by the Hudson's 
Bay Co., and I think it was about three cents a pound my father had 
to pay on all that freight. It went thus from Athabasca to Slave 
Lake, now Grouard. Up the rapids the York boat took half a load 
at a time. It is my supposition that the York boats were so called 


because they were first built at York Factory. They were used on 
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the deep rivers, and the scows on the shallow rivers. A York boat 
is exactly the same shape as a whaling boat. 

The three horses and the two heifers were driven overland 
through the bush, and it was a hard trip through an unknown country 
devoid of trails. I broughtthem, accompanying a Frenchman named 
Richards, who was going in with about thirty cayuse pack ponies. 

We swam everything at Athabasca, went up the hill and camped on 

top of the hill the first night. Next morning we hit into the bush 
and in about two days realized we were lost. There was no trail of 
any kind. We could not see a single thing. We wandered around for 
days and eventually came out on the Athabasca River on the morning 
of the ninth day at what is now called the Bald Hill. It is eighteen 
miles up from Athabasca on the north side of the river. We were five 
days without food with only berries to eat. Wher we left Athabasca 
it was arranged that Richard's boat would go up along with the 
Hudson's Bay Company boats and they were to cache provisions for us 
along the river at various places. Richards had intended to follow 
the river but we got lost. There was no cache for us at Bald Hill, 
but we found supplies the second day after we left Bald Hill. We 
had plenty of saskatoon berries to eat. 

When we hit the Bald Hill we went down to the river and some 
of the horses went over the bank into the water to drink. The 
little French-Canadian mare got out into a soft place where there 
was quicksand, and could not get out. We took our pack ropes, 
twisted them together, got them around her girth and Richards got 
one of the big Oregon mares. Richards went behind the Oregon mare 
and she kicked him right on the back of the head and he fell down 
right beside the little French-Canadian mare. I got him up the bank 
somehow. He was unconscious for quite a while. He knew we were 


only a short distance from Athabasca but lay there all that night 
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and was undecided whether he would go back to Athabasca or not in the 
morning. He told me if anything happened to him to get a few logs 
and lash them together, leave all the horses, put him on the raft 
and go back to Athabasca. He warned me to tie up to the bank at 
night or I would pass Athabasca in the dark. However, by morning 
he was feeling not too bad and we started on. If that horse had 
not kicked Richards I believe we would have got the little mare out 
of the quicksand. She stayed there all the night, so I shot her 
next morning. Just her head and neck and one shoulder were out of 
the quicksand. [I had a small calibre pistol and we fired about 
five shots into her ears and left her there. 

We followed the river bank until we found where a cache of 
provisions had been left. There was a big tree leaning out over 
the bank and the sack of provisions was tied out on this tree. 

I spotted this half an hour before we reached it and my mouth 
fairly watered. We made camp right there. We cooked some bannock 
and fried some bacon. There was tea, flour, sugar and bacon in the 
sack. 

We followed the Athabasca until we struck an old Indian 
trail which took us to Moose Lake. We followed Moose Lake around 
and saw Martin Mountain. That was the point Richards headed for 
and we went straight to that till we came to Slave Lake. Martin 


Mountain is fifteen to eighteen hundred feet high or more. It took 


us a long while to get up to it. On the north side there were a 
lot of low-bush cranberries. We struck Slave Lake right at Martin 


Mountain and followed the shore around. The beach along the north 


shore is very rocky for long stretches but the cows waded out into 
the water, finding it was easier going out there as they were 


walking on clean sand. On a subsequent occasion I deliberately 


drove out in the water there for miles. We followed around Slave 
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Lake seeing several Indian camps along the way and obtaining dried 
fish and fresh fish. Eventually we arrived at Grouard, which was 
then called Slave Lake. At that time it was getting around into 
October, but it had been a good open fall. 

Father and mother had arrived quite a long while before we got 
there. At Slave Lake we lost one of the Oregon mares for a week; 
could not find her high or low. Finally found her 200 yards away 
in the bush. She was hobbled and was not used to it. 

At Slave Lake father had piled up all the machinery on the 
bank of the Heart River, putting the poultry crates on top of this 
with a heavy tarp over them; but one night a dog got into the crates 
and killed the purebred rooster and hen, leaving the others 
untouched. 

Johnny Lamouche was an Indian boy who lived at Slave Lake. 

He was a protege of Rev. Mr. Holmes and did chores for him. He 
had a double-barrel 28-bore gun. My father got him to load this 
up with split peas but Johnny put peas in only one barrel. They 
sat up near the freight one night waiting for the dog to return. 
Finally he came around. Father said to Johnny "When I holler, you 
shoot." Johnny "upped" his gun with the peas and shot at the dog, 
then pulled the trigger of the barrel with shot in it and killed 
the dog. This animal turned out to be the most valuable hunting 
dog around Slave Lake. The next morning, when it was missing, 
Johnny said that father had told him to shoot it. Father had to 
pay twenty skins M.B. (made beaver) for the dog, (three skins to a 
dollar,) or about $6.65. Dr. McKay, the Hudson's Bay Co. factor, 
told father he was lucky to get off that easy, as valuable hunting 
dogs were worth as much as a horse. 

We moved around to the English Church Mission at Slave Lake 
of which Rev. Geo. Holmes was in charge. He later became Bishop 
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Holmes of the Anglican Diocese of Athabasca. We remained at Slave 
Lake a week or ten days. It was impossible to get any of our 
freight across the portage, the road was in such bad condition, and 
the Hudson's Bay Company were not handling any freight across the 
portage except their own trading goods. They had an ox-cart train 
along the portage but were hauling only their own freight over. 
Father and mother decided to stay at Slave Lake until the winter 
time and sent me on over to Old Wives Lakes, where Allie and Bert 
were, with letters to them to bring over some oxen and sleighs when 
the snow came. I went from Slave Lake to Peace River in the 
Hudson's Bay carts. Charley Anderson, who was in charge, gave me 
one ox and cart and told me I could ride with them if I looked 
after that cari, and I certainly looked after it. Anderson himself 


drove the wagon with an ox four-up. 

There was no ferry then at Peace River. 

It took nearly a full year to transport the outfit by ox and 
horse team to the Shaftesbury Settlement where a mission was 
established and farming operations commenced. 

The original outfit had comprised a year's supply of provisions 
consisting of flour, bacon, tea, coffee, sugar, rice, beans and 
similar necessaries. During the first season raspberries were very 
plentiful. Waxed powder kegs were obtained from the Hudson's Bay 
Co., and filled with berries. When no more of these could be had, 
mother filled our lantern globes and lamp chimneys, putting tallow 
in the bottom, filling with raspberry jam and covering all with 
tallow. 

Among the machinery brought in was a Massey harvester or self- 
rake reaper. A four-horse-power outfit operated a jack and the jack 
had a belt pully which ran the grist mill with which the flour was 
afterwards ground. The grain was threshed with a cylinder set in 
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a square frame. Wwe made a straw carrier ourselves. At first grain 
was put through until too much straw had collected, when it was raked 
back. After being threshed the grain was cleaned up with a fanning 
mill. I think this old threshing cylinder is still at Shaftesbury. 

The Peace River valley proved its capability of growing 
excellent crops of wheat, oats, barley and all garden vegetables. 
In 1892 some very fine wheat was raised by my father and a bushel 
sent to be exhibited at the Chicago World's Fair in 1895. It was 
not handpicked but was a cleaned sample from the wheat field and 
weighed 72 pounds to the bushel. I helped to seed, harvest and 
prepare it. 

My brothers took up land at Old Wives Lake because there was 
a good supply of hay there and on the ridge, which is now the site 
of Berwyn. The location at Old Wives Lake proved frosty, though 
one year we ripened barley, oats and wheat there. 

Throughout the district north of the Peace there was less open 
land than today, but no less than there was when settlers first 
began to clear up the country. Between the Burnt River and the 
Waterhole were large open prairies where one could see for miles 


in any direction. 
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FURTHER LIGHT ON THE NAME "“TWELVE-FOOT" DAVIS 


By Hugh A. Dempsey 


The name Twelve-Foot Davis has become almost synonymous with 

the Peace River district. Largely because of J. G. MacGregor's 
book: "The Land of Twelve-Foot Davis," everyone has come to know 

and respect the little free trader who is buried on the high hill 

overlooking the confluence of the Smoky and Peace Rivers. 

Therefore, it may be interesting to learn how this pioneer 
received such an unusual nickname. It has been alluded to on 
several occasions by various historians, including Mr. MacGregor, 
but the full and accurate story has never been fully explained. 

The information was discovered quite by accident in an old 
document entitled: "Map Shewing Placer Claims, Leaseholds, Etc. 
on Williams Creek, Cariboo, B. C." Although undated, it was 
likely drawn up in the late 1860's or early 1870's, and provides 
a list of all "Old Claims" and the total value of gold production. 

The third column of the gold production list begins as follows; 

OLD CLAIMS 


Name Qutput 

No. 75 =- Adams ¢$ 75,000 

76 - Greer 125 ,000 

77 = Abbott 150 ,000 

78 - Tontine 50,000 

79 - 12 Ft. Davis 15,000 

80 - Little Diller 25,000 
81 - Point 100 , 000 

82 - Steel 600 , 000 


The map, while too small to plot the actual site of the Davis 
claim, shows it to be located about a mile upstream from the famous 


mining town of Barkerville, B. C., on Williams Creek. Some of the 


other miners with equally colorful names (either for themselves or 


their mines) were Wake-up Jake, Dutch Bill, Six Toed Pete and 


High Low Jack. 

Mining regulations at the time of the Cariboo gold rush 
restricted a man's claim to 100 feet in width. When F. H. Davis 
arrived at the diggings in 1861, all the valuable sites upstream 
from the canyon had been staked. He and many other prospectors 
were too late. 

But Davis, an observant man, carefully checked the existing 
diggings and found that the Tontine and Little Diller claims took 
up a space of 212 feet, whereas the law permitted a total of only 
200 feet for the two holdings. Upon making this discovery, Davis 
went to the Mining Recorder's office and filed a claim on the 12 
feet between the two diggings. As shown by the map, this strategy 
netted him $15,000. 

Some of the miners apparently took a dim view of this "coup," 
and definitely regarded the intrusion as a somewhat legalized form 
of "claim jumping." But there was not doubt as to the legality of 
Claim No. 79. 

Seven years later, in 1868, Davis was in a prospecting party 
with Joe Evans, Humphries and Gaylord when the first signs of gold 
‘were discovered at the rich Omineca diggings in northern British 
Columbia. This brought Davis onto a tributary of the Peace River-- 
another step closer to northern Alberta. 

It was not long after the development of the Omineca gold 
fields that Davis discarded his prospecting career in favor of 
free trading in the Peace and Lesser Slave districts. And it was 
during those years that Twelve-Foot Davis became a friend of the 


white man and the Indian in northern Alberta. 


ANGLICAN BEGINNINGS IN AND ABOUT EDMONTON 


By the Reverend F. A. Peake, MeAe, B.D. 


Registrar and Professor of Theology in the 
Anglican Theological College of British Columbia 


PART I. Pioneers and their Work 


Fort Edmonton had its origin in the bitter struggle between 
the Hudson's Bay and North West Companies for the supremacy of the 
north-western fur trade. It is also unfortunately true that this 
rivalry was carried over into the beginnings of organized church 
life in the area, leading to a certain amount of friction between 
the various religious bodies. The Methodist mission at Fort 
Edmonton was established in 1840 by the Reverend Rotert T. Rundle 
with the active support and co-operation of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Cn instructions from the higher officers of the company he was 
furnished with canoes, provisions, interpreter, and house without 
cost. This privileged position the Methodists enjoyed for neariy 
a generation, so that it is small wonder that the advent of the 
Church of England in 1875 did not meet with unqualified popular 
approval. 

Not only was the Anglican mission a late second, or even third 
if the Roman Catholic mission at St. Albert be includea, but William 
Newton, the pioneer missionary for the Society for the Propogation 


of the Gospel at Fort Edmonton, was not the ideal person to inspire 


friendly relations with those from whose religious views he differed. 
Born in Halstead, Essex, in 1828, Newton was baptized in the ancient 
parish church of Saint Andrew, but there is no record of his conlirn- 


ation there. During his university education in Germany he evidently 


obtained a Ph. D. degree but from which university is not known. 
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Afterwards he embraced the Congregationalist ministry in England and 
served therein for about twenty years. 

In 1568 or thereabouts he emigrated with his family to Canada and 
was ordained Deacon in 1870, and Priest in 1871, by Alexander Neil 
Bethune, Bishop of Toronto. Leaving his family in eastern Canada, 
he came to Edmonton in 1875, arriving after a long and difficult 
journey on September 28th. 

Dr. Newton found conditions difficult from the beginning, and 


not least in the matter of accommodation. Describing his early 


experiences much later he said; 


"At first, as looking around me, I asked myself what 
I was to do. I was far from civilization, and with only 
one or two posts in the year to bring me letters. I had 
at hand a tent, a surplice, a Prayer Book and a Bible. 
There was no parsonage, no church, nor any means of 
building either. I had been sent as a missionary to the 
settlers, but where were they? I could not find such 
persons as we normally designate settlers." 


However, "From the first a few persons attended the 
services. Officials in the Hudson's Bay Company's service 
were glad to renew old church associations as they passed 
on to other forts. Camps of surveyors sought a little 
Sunday rest and change trom the monotony of their life on 
the prairies in public worship after the manner of their 
fathers. Mounted Police, who had just come into the 
country, and were located some eighteen or twenty miles 
away, were offered frequent services. Children were 
collected for instruction; the Indian tents were visited; 
and the banner of the Church was unfurled over a new and 
vast and hitherto unoccupied region." 


Soon after his arrival Dr. Newton was able to rent an 
unfinished log building, but it proved to be more of a liability 
than an asset. Both material and labour to make it habitable were 
expensive, and even then wee not always available. One carpenter 
wanted five dollars a day and food for himself and his wife and 
their ten children. Not unnaturally Newton felt that he could not 
afford the luxury of such an employee. 

The upper part of the building was used as a church, and the 


ground floor for living quarters. The stove, he remarks, "was not 


sufficient to warm the room, and it needed perpetual attention 
night and day, with the slight wood of the country, to keep us 
from freezing in our badly built house. Often I tried to write, 

and placed the ink on the front of the stove in order that it 

might thaw; but before the pen could touch paper and write a word 

the ink in the pen would be frozen." Within a year he was dis- 
possessed of this building. Whether from pique or necessity is 

not known, but the owner came one day to Dr. Newton demanding 
possession by ten o'clock of the following morning. 

Because there were no funds available it was impossible to 
obtain lend or a house in Edmonton, and Newton was compelled to 
make the best of a bad job by selecting a location some seven 
miles down stream from the Fort, across the river from Clover Bar. 
This homestead he called "The Hermitage," and on it he built a 
house, a chapel, and other buildings. After a good deal of trouble 
a church-site was procured a mile or so west of the Fort through 
the generosity of Malcolm Groat, who gave five acres from his 
homestead for that purpose. When the land was surveyed later, the 
area proved to be not five acres but nine. The first All Saints 
Church was erected on this site in 1877, the cost being defrayed 
by a grant from the Society for Promoting Chrisitan Knowledge, 
local subscriptions, and funds collected by Dr. Newton. 

The early congregations both at All Saints' and in the vicinity 
seem to have been composed largely of Indians, for among Dr. Newton's 
early requests to the Bishov was one for a Cree dictionary together 
with some Cree hymn and prayer books. Unfortunately, however, his 
efforts and those of his associates were not very fruitful, and the 
history of Indian missions forms one short and unsuccessful chapter 


in the life of the Church in and about Edmonton. 
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This sketch of the Anglican Church in Edmonton 
was made some time between 1879 and 1881 by the 
late Rev. Arthur Whiteside, who was the Methodist 
missionary in the settlement during those years. 
It is one of a series of sketches made by Rev. 
Whiteside during his stay in Edmonton. The photo 
was provided through the courtesy of his son, 


W.C.Whiteside, M.D. 
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Dr. Newton was keenly interested in the life of the community 
but he rarely appeared at public meetings other than those connected 
with the Church. He preferred to make his contribution through 
letters to the "Edmonton Bulletin" or by sermons. As an instance 
may be mentioned his sermon in March, 1882, entitled "The morality of 
house-moving and claim-jumping." 

The missionary had been considerably annoyed by people who came 
to cut timber of his property without so much as "by your leave," and 
was exasperated to find that he had, apparently, no legal redress. 

A few months later a wave of "claim-jumping" in Edmonton itself 
aroused the indignation of the residents and a "vigilante" committee 
was formed. The climax came when an American, a Mr. J. Le George, 
laid claim to a plot of land already pre-empted, by building a shack 
on it. The land in question lay south of 100th Avenue between 96th 
and 97th Streets. Mr. Richard Hardisty had staked a claim there some 
time previously and had built a house on the property but had failed 
to live in it, thereby leaving himself open, legally if not morally, 
to the American's counter-claim. The enraged citizens, after giving 
the latter due warning, toppled his shack over the river bank on 


which it stood. Hence the title of Dr. Newton's sermon which, no 


doubt, met with popular approval. 

The missionary's dealings with his parishioners, however, were 
not always so successful and, on some occasions at least, were marked 
by a deplorable lack of tact. One of the more striking instances 
concerned a Miss Harriet Thomasine Marsh, the daughter of an 
Archdeacon in the Diocese of Huron, who came to Edmonton in the fall 
of 1883. A somewhat accomplished young lady, she was welcomed with 
open arms at All Saints', where she taught in the Sunday School and 


occasionally deputised at the organ. 


Unfortunately, however, the course of true love seems to know no 
barriers and ere long Miss Marsh had fallen in love with a staunch 
Presbyterian to whom she was later married. The following Christmas, 
in addition to whatever duties she undertook at All Saints, she was 
found acting as accompaniest at a Presbyterian Christmas concert. 

The last straw for Dr. Newton came when the local newspaper reported 
that she had been made "president of a society for propagating 
Presbyterianism." Newton's next report to the Societyfor the 
Propagation of the Gospel indicates his obvious but not altogether 
unjustified exasperation; 

"This lady and her husband had paid me a visit ... and I 

did not then know of this incident. Now, however, I sent her 

a letter through her husband calling her attention to the 

report in the newspaper and pointing out to her the fact 

that if she were willing to be so described and continued 

such an office she should remember that she was cutting 

herself off from membership in the Church of England, and 

I begged her seriously to consider her position for her 

own sake, and for the sake of the Church in which she had 

all her life been nurtured." 

Clearly the tribulations of a pioneer missionary priest were many, 
but equally clearly, tact was not numbered among Dr. Newton's many 
virtues and accomplishments. It would appear that eventually their 
priest's eccentricities grew to be too much for the congregation of 
All Saints', for in February, 1889, while Canon Newton was attending 
the inaugural meetings of the Diocesan Synod in Calgary, a congrega- 
tional meeting was held during which it was duly resolved that the 
parish would guarantee four hundred dollars towards the stipend of 
a resident clergyman whenever a change in the incumbency was made. 
It was not until the middle of 1890 that the Bishop of Calgary was 
able to announce that he had ordained Mr. Charles Cunningham, B.A., 
an honours graduate of St. John's College, Winnipeg, to the diaconate, 


and had appointed him temporarily to the charge of All Saints', 


Edmonton, by which time the town had a population of six thousand. 


« 


It would not be fitting to pass without comment some word of 
appreciation of William Newton, eccentric though he undoubtedly was. 
In many ways he was an enigma--shy but adventurous, scholarly yet 
anxious to do his part in surroundings which made study difficult, 
and scholarship, for the most part, unappreciated. With it all he 
possessed a remarkable and prophetic insight concerning the future 
development of the country to which he had come. 

During his Congregationalist days in England Dr. Newton had 
published two books, apparently of sermons, "Studies in Divine Things" 
(1863) and "Fresh Religious Thoughts" (1865) copies of which are to 
be found in the British Museum. [In 1897 he published a third, 
entitled "Twenty Years on the Saskatchewan" which not only describes 
his journey to the West and something of early difficulties in 
Edmonton, but contains a scholarly account of ancient America, and 
the customs, ideas, and languages of the Far East. For nearly thirty 
years he laboured steadily in the Edmonton district, rarely taking a 
holiday, seeking only the well-being of the Church he had come to love. 
The little log church that he built stands no more, but the name and 
the tradition is continued in the Cathedral Church of All Saints! 
which is, in a very real sense, his memorial. 

The appointment of the Rev. Charles Cunningham to All Saints! 
proved to be the beginning of the second stage in the development of 
Church life here, and made possible its extension both in the growing 
town of Edmonton and in the surrounding district. Canon Newton, of 
course, continued to live at "The Hermitage" but confined his ministry 
to the surrounding rural area. During the winter of 1890-1891 he held 
services and gave lectures at the residence of W. H. Carson of the 


Sturgeon Settlement, and in the spring of 1891 it was decided to erect 
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a church building which later came to be known as Christ Church, 
Poplar Lake, "on the government grant of forty acres on S.W.2- 
section l-township 55-range 24-west of the fourth meridian." There 
seems to be no record of the building of the church, but it was 

ready for use by the summer of 1894, and the first service was held 

in it on July 8th of that year. 

As time went on settlers continued to arrive and the Church had 
to minister to them. As those who formed the spearhead of the advance 
in this area were naturally more concerned to see that all received 
the ministrations of the Church than to keep records, it is not 
surprising to find that the story does not follow an ordered pattern. 
Services were held in scores of farm homes and school houses across 
the country until community centres sprang up where churches could be 
built. Moreover, in this area settlement did not follow the railway 
lines, for in many places missions were established before the 
railway arrived. 

Among those who laboured in these new fields was Geoffrey C. 
d'Easum, first as student-missioner during his vacations from St. 
John's College, Winnipeg, and later as priest-in-charge at Beaver Lake 
and Fort Saskatchewan. 

Another of the pioneer missioners was Robert Connell, a sincere 
preacher and a man of varied parts who later became Archdeacon of 
Comox, Vancouver Island. Mr. Connell worked at first in the Sturgeon 
settlement, and then in the vicinity of Beaver Lake where he was 
succeeded by the Rev. James Atkinson. The Rev. G. C. d'Easum, who 
had initiated the work at Beaver Lake, moved in 1895 to Fort 
Saskatchewan where services had begun twenty years earlier under the 
leadership of Canon Newton. Mr. d'Easum was able to build the church 
which has only recently been replaced, and the rectory which still 


serves its purpose. 
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At the same time work was beginning along the Calgary and 
Edmonton railway line which had been completed in 1892. From the 
time of his arrival Canon Newton had taken occasional services at 
centres along the Calgary Trail, but by 1894 a considerable number 
of immigrants had settled in and near Wetaskiwin. In that year a 
missioner was appointed in the person of the Rev. C. H. Andras, M.A. 
(Cantab.) who was licensed by the Bishop of Calgary as "incumbent of 
Wetaskiwin, and missioner from Otaskawan to Hobbema on the C.P.R. and 
adjacent settlements." He was a man of wide experience and could 
turn his hand to many things. At the same time, one gathers that 
he was more or less eccentric. 

From Wetaskiwin the ministrations of the Church spread south to 
Ponoka and east to Bittern Lake and Camrose. The opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway line as far as Bawlf in 1905, and later to 
Hardisty, accelerated both settlement and the extension of the 
Church in that direction. 

In passing, a word should be said about early diocesan boundaries. 
The Diocese of Saskatchewan and that part of the present Province of 
Alberta south of the line dividing townships 65 and 64. In 1888 the 
Diocese of Calgary was formed although for lack of an episcopal 
endowment the Right Reverend William Cyprian Pinkham remained in 
charge of both dioceses until 1905. The boundary between the two 
was the line between ranges ten and eleven, west of the fourth 
meridian. 

Meanwhile Church life in the City of Edmonton itself continued 
to develop. Within a few years of his arrival Canon Newton began to 
hold services in South Edmonton, and the first Church of the Holy 
Trinity was opened in the time of his successor, the Rev. Charles 
Cunningham. The first church was built on a site given by the 


townsite company at the intersection of S3lst Avenue ana 10lst Street, 


but as time passed this proved to be unsuitable. Removal to the 
present site took place in July, 1901, where later a new church was 
built. The original Holy Trinity served the parish of Saint John, 
South Ekdmonton, first as a church and later as a parish hall until 
1°51, when it burned down. 

Dr. Newton also established St. Michael's congregation which 
continued for six years, from 1882 to 1888, meeting in the Public 
School or in the Masonic Hall. Its "raison dtetre" lay in the desire 
of the Bishop and Canon Newton to establish services in the heart of 
the growing community as well as at All Saints' which was a mile west 
of the town. For some reason St. Michael's did not flourish and when, 
in 1892, All Saints! was moved to a site at the corner of Mackay 
Avenue and 6th Street the need for it ceased to exist. 

The immediate growth of the city took place in a north-easterly 
direction and necessitated the establishment of a mission church, 
later dedicated to Saint Paul, at the corner of the present 96th 
Street and 109th Avenue. The work was begun by the Rev. H. H. 
Wilkinson, assistant curate at All Saints', who introduced the Boys! 
Brigade to the city. 

Although the vestry of Saint Paul's was perhaps deficient in 
some respects, its members evidently took seriously their care of 
the spiritualities of the parish, for in their minutes there is to 
be found the resolution "that owing to Mrs. H's late mental troubles, 
it would be advisable to write and ask her to abstain from too 
stimulating beverages." With the further growth of the city the 
parish of Saint Andrew was established on Jasper Avenue East, in 
1909. The two parishes were amalgamated in 1922 to form the parish 
of Saint Stephen. 

By 1908-09 the city was also growing westwards, and the residents 


of that area felt that a church was desirable. After discussions and 


meetings the parish of Christ Church was constituted, and a church was 
built at the corner of 116th Street and 102nd Avenue. Subsequently, 
the church was moved to its present site, and the parishes of Saint 
Mark, Saint Peter, and the present Saint Paul were carved from it. 


PART II. The "Edmonton Mission" 


and Formation of the Diocese 


At the beginning of the present century a great inrush of 
settlement took place. Immigrants poured into the West, and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York felt obliged to take steps which 
would ensure the continuing ministrations of the Church for those 
thus uprooted and transplanted. The Archbishops! appeal to the people 
of Britain was for fifty of the most able clergy to serve in Western 
Canada for ten years, and for the means to support them. The centres 
chosen for this work were Regina, Cardston and Edmonton. 

In Edmonton the work centred about the Mission House which was 
built at 11717 - 95rd Street, and afforded accommodation for the nine 
priests and eight laymen who comprised the staff. With the exception 
of four parishes in the city itself the area assigned to the Mission 
lay in the northwestern part of the diocese and was in all a belt of 
country stretching some 220 miles from east to west, and 160 from 
north to south. Within a very short time country missions were 
established, each staffed by a priest and a lay brother. It was 
their duty both to build up the congregations and to explore the 
regions beyond. Many of the descriptions of conditions as they found 
them are not without their amusing ors ometimes gruesome side, as 


for example this one; 


"Talking of curious sleeping accommodation, some months 
ago now, one of our men out West was suddenly asked to take 
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a funeral far away in the mountains. Two men came for him 
with a wagon. It was their brother who had died. The 
missionary of course went with them, and they drove all 
day through a wild country, seeing few signs of habitation. 
The weather was extremely severe, the thermometer standing 
at 55 degrees below zero. 


"Long after dark they arrived at a diminutive log 
shack--the brothers! home. One half of the floor space 
was taken up by a large bed, which appeared to be the 
only sleeping accommodation, and on it, against the wall, 
lay the corpse... 

"The men had apparently felt that decency forbade the 
moving of the dead body. But the intense cold made the bed 
and the one set of blankets the only safe resting-place for 
the night. As the missionary was the only one to say his 
prayers, he allowed the others to get into bed before him, 
and so avoided sleeping next to the corpse." 

Much of the work of the Mission was concerned with the men 
working in railway construction camps, logging camps and mines, and 
therefore was necessarily transient. The Head of the Mission, the 
Rev. W. Ge Boyd, thus described the difficulties which had to be 


faced: 


"The growth and disappearance of towns along a railway 
line under construction makes rapid history... Bickerdike, 
where Boustead for more than a year lived and preached and 
one winter kept school had dwindled away. The Bickerdike 
mission house, church, and schoolroom all in one, built of 
rough boards and tar-paper, reminiscent of its predecessor 
tne tent which was blown down one bitter night on the heads 
of Fothergill and Boustead, was pulled to pieces and out of 
the material a new shack was built at Dandurand." 

But it was only a matter of months before Dandurand had ceased 
to be. "Wolf Creek fizzled out completely...Bickerdike has dwindled 
away." These are the words from successive annual reports, but it 
was the Church's task to meet the need for her ministrations when 
it was there, and then to wait and watch for permanent centres of 
population in which parishes and settled work might be established. 

From two ofthe lay workers come glimpses of the nature of the 
work involved. First, from Mr. J. Burgon Bickersteth, later 
Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Alberta, and 


subsequently Warden of Hart House, Toronto: 
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"On Sunday, after the service I walked back to the 
ee. Camp with .. who had been to church, bringing another 
man with him, and then went straight west to the sawmill. 
Here I asked my way to the logging camp ... 


"T went straight to the cook who received me hospitably, 
immediately asked me if I had had supper, if not would I 
stay and have it with him and the cookie, as the men had 
had theirs ... During the meal I learned all about him, 
his family, and also about the camp. There were between 
| @ fifty and sixty men there and only one bunkhouse, and it 
was the obvious place to hold the service. 


"Tt is always a critical moment when one enters a 
bunkhouse full of men for the first time. Generally 
what happens is that the men just glance at the new- 
comer, size him up, and then pay no more heed to him. 


"This indifference is almost harder to cope with 
than hostility...I opened the door and walked in...The 
men seemed moderately pleased to see one, and they 
gladly accepted the bright-coloured magazines and 
illustrated papers that I distributed all round the 
bunkhouse. There were two men playing the fiddle at 
one end of the room; I said, 'I guess you can play a 
few tunes for me tonight, can you, We are going to 
have a short meeting in here if you fellows don't 
object.' They laughed uneasily, shyly, like school- 
girls, and they were great big men dressed in crimson 
shirts, open at the throat, and yellow corduroy trousers. 
‘Oh, I guess so, parson, if we know ‘'em." 


"We had our service. I asked the gamblers to stop 
for half an hour, and they consented with perfect 
courtesy. I stood in the middle under rather a poor oil 
lamp and had to speak loud to make myself heard. They 
sang sitting but I got them to stand for the General 
Confession, which I said alone very slowly, explaining 
first exactly what we were going to do. I cantell you 
it was a fine sight to see all these great men standing 
in absolute silence while I said those familiar words. 

We had some more hyms, I read from the Bible, and gave 
an address. One man, who had just come up from the East, 
shook me warmly by the hand afterwards, and said he hadn't 
expected Christianity would have spread that far west, 

6 t and many appreciated the service..." 


The other commentary from the pen of Mr. L. He Lang, who is now 
the Suffragan Bishop of Woolwich, describes the beginning of the 


Church's work at Pocahontas, west of Jasper: 


"It was quite dark and pretty cold when we arrived 
there last September, and the moment we got off the train 
we had a feeling of 'not wantedness.' This was considerably 
intensified when we tried to get some breakfast but were 
refused point blank...\ie tried several people but no one 
would take pity on us, and there was nothings for it but 
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to walk up and down until the store opened at nine o'clock, 
when we invested in a tin of sardines, some biscuits, a 
pound of butter and a tin-opener. There being no obvious 
place to eat, we decided to remain just where we were, and 
proceeded to camp in the open just outside the office... 

"The next thing we did was to ask permission from the 
manager of the mine to put our tent up. This was given 
readily, but without much enthusiasm... 

"Living in a tent when the temperature is thirty degrees 
below zero is inclined to be unpleasant, and one night I 
got my toes frozen in bed; but now that the spring is coming 
it is quite delightful. 

"At first there was auite a little opposition. But 
now, I'm glad to say, the opposition has almost entirely 
gone and the 'boys' are extremely good to me. It's just 
a matter of getting to know them and showing that 
although one is a parson one is still a man. 

"We have a Sunday School of between forty and fifty 
kiddies, and there are generally about thirty or forty at 
the services; but what is more encouraging than anything 
else is the way they have turned out for Celebrations. 
Teale came up to celebrate, a month ago, and although it 


was a weekday we had twenty communicants, fourteen of them 
men. " 


A unique feature of the Edmonton Mission lay in the Quarterly 
Reunions which were held at the Mission House. No services were 
held in the area on a fifth Sunday, and on the Tuesday preceding it 
all the missioners, clericai and lay, assembled in Edmonton. The 
first day or so took the form of a Retreat, and the remainder was 
occupied with Bible Study, Chapter meetings, usually a paper or two 
by a member of the University faculty, and ample opportunity for 
conversation and social relaxation. 

A near-mortal blow was dealt to the Mission by the outbreak of 
war in 1914, but despite the fact that many of the members laid down 
their lives on the battle-field, it struggled on to complete the ten 
years which had been promised. It is interesting to note that within 
the last few years the idea underlying the Edmonton Mission has been 


revived in a modified form at Edson and Fort Saskatchewan. 
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The Formation of the Diocese of Edmonton 


Mention has already been made of the fact that the work of the 
Church in Edmonton and district was originally within the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Saskatchewan and continued so until the formation of 
the Diocese of Calgary in 1888. The first step towards diocesan 
organization took place in August, 1894, when the Bishop of Calgary 
constituted that part of the diocese north of Township 37 as the 
Rural Deanery of Edmonton. Township 37 is a mile or so north of 
Penhold. At the Diocesan Synod in 1902 the Bishop announced that he 
had created a new rural deanery, that of Red Deer, thereby moving the 
southern boundary of the rural deanery of Edmonton to the north line 
of Township 44, a mile or so north of Hobbema. Nine years later, at 
the Synod of 1911, the Bishop announced that he had cancelled the four 
existing rural deaneries in order to re-constitute them as seven, 
nameiy, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Macleod, Red Deer, High River, 
and Wetaskiwin. There is no indication of boundaries. 

By 1907 Bishop Pinkham had reached the twentieth anniversary of 
his consecration and there were now fifty clergy on the staff of the 
diocese. Apparently by way of celebration, the Bishop created the 


Archdeaconry of Edmonton, and appointed the Reverend Henry Allen Gray, 


M.A., as its first occupant in addition to his office as rector of 


All Saints' Church, Edmonton. The extent of jurisdiction attaching 


to the archdeaconry was not specified. 

The inauguration of the Province of Alberta took place on 
September lst, 1905, at Edmunton, the temporary capital. Long 
before this, but particularly after the position of Edmonton as the 
capital city was confirmed, there were those who thought that the 
time had come for the establishment of a See there. The matter 
continued as a subject for discussion for several years, but in 


March, 1913, the Executive Committee of the Synod of the Diocese of 
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Calgary passed a resolution unanimously approving the establishment 
of a Diocese of Edmonton. The resolution was subsequently endorsed 
by the Diocesan Synod and approved by the Provincial Synod when it 
met in Winnipeg at the end of August, 1913. The new diocese was to 
include the rural deaneries of Edmonton and Wetaskiwin. 

The first meeting of the Synod of the new diocese was held at 
All Saints' Church, Edmonton, on Wednesday, November 13th, 1915, and 
consisted of those who had formerly represented the area in the 
Calgary synod. After listening to the Bishop's charge in which he 
outlined the steps which had led to the formation of the diocese, 
the members passed the necessary resolutions to provide for the 
organization of the diocese including the all-important ones by 
which a constitution was adopted and the episcopal stipend guaranteed. 

The second meeting of the Synod of the Diocese of Edmonton was 
held on Thursday, January 29th, 1914, for the purpose of electing 
a bishop. There were five nominations and the Venerable H. A. Gray, 
Archdeacon of Edmonton, was elected on the fifth ballot, and was 
consecrated and enthroned in All Saints' Church, Edmonton, on the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, March 25th, 
1914. 

Archdeacon Gray stands out as one of the most prominent figures 
in Church life in Edmonton not only because of his contribution as 
Rector of All Saints' and Archdeacon of Edmonton, but also because 
of the high office to which he was called as the first bishop of 
the new diocese. 

Henry Allen Gray was an Englishman, born in London in 1863. At 
the age of twenty-three he came to Canada and for a few years engaged 
in ranching in Southern Alberta. During that time he came under the 


eye of Bishop Pinkham and served acceptably as Lay Reader and delegate 


to the diocesan synod. He is mentioned as such in the synod journals 
of 1889 and 1892. [In the latter year he entered Saint John's College, 
Winnipeg, where he seems to have been a better than average student, 
receiving the B.A. degree in 1895, and the M.A. three years later. 

He was made Deacon in 1895 and licensed to Holy Trinity, South 
Edmonton, and received priest's orders in the following year. Shortly 
after Easter, 1897, he moved to All Saints', Edmonton, and during that 
summer he accompanied the Bishop to England to act as his chaplain at 
the Lambeth Conference. From 1904 to 1907 he was Rural Dean of 
Edmonton and, in the latter year, became the first Archdeacon of 
Edmonton. On his election to the episcopate, the Edmonton Bulletin 
said of him; 


"Since coming to Edmonton, Archdeacon Gray has been 
actively associated with many public organizations. He is 
chaplain of the 19th Dragoons, and had the pleasure of 
having the first company of cadets ever raised in the city. 
For several years he did excellent service on the school 
board (one school having been named after him) and has 
been a member of the Board of Managers of the public 
hospital since the establishment of that institution in 
1908. A public-spirited man in every way Bishop-elect 
Gray evinces a lively interest in the youth of the city, 
among whom he finds a great opportunity for doing good 
in his office as Magistrate of the Juvenile Court..." 
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A Tribute to Sgt. Wilde 


When Sgt. W. B. Wilde was ruthlessly shot and killed 
by Charcoal, a Blood Indian, in October, 1896, he became 
the first member of the North-West Mounted Police to be 
murdered by a fugitive. In the 22 years the N.W.M.P. had 
patrolled the plains, they had gained a world-wide 
reputation as peacemakers on the frontier. 

Four days after the funeral of Sgt. Wilde, an ex-member 
of the Force, A. V. Knuth, penned this poem. It appeared in 
the Macleod Gazette, November 27, 1896. 


On the Death of a Comrade 


A braver heart ne'er throbbed beneath a tunic, 
A nobler soul ne'er crossed the great divide, 
More fitted man ne'er claimed the army unique, 
Than him we now have laid to rest with pride. 


I say good-bye to you from every member, 

That once did wear the scarlet cloth as you, 
Your name and deed we proudly shall remember, 
So well you loved the red, and white, and blue. 


The great Reveille, when at last 'tis sounded, 
For those that answered at their last tattoo, 
Will bring us face to face in joy surrounded, 
With brave and faithful comrades, tried and true. 


So long then, Wilde! received you have promotion; 
You are "on duty" now, where mysteries are solved, 
You have acquired the prize for long 

and true devotion, 
And left behind a memory beloved. 
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RANCHING IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


By Ernest S. George 


One of the most interesting periods in the history of Alberta is 
that when ranching was the chief industry in what is now the southern 
part of the province. It followed close upon the extermination of the 
buffalo, an animal which for countless generations had been the main 
source of food supply for the wandering tribes of Indians inhabiting 
the western plains. 

In the great area stretching between the Bow River and the Inter- 
national Boundary line, and extending eastward from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Cypress Hills were hundreds of thousands of acres of open 
country. The prairie grasses grew in abundance, and there were many 
rivers and tributary streams whose high banks and deep coulees 
afforded a welcome shelter for livestock in the heat of summer and, 
except for an occasional season, ample protection during the storms 
of winter. It was, indeed, a ranchman's paradise. 

The first cattle brought into this area were driven in from 
Edmonton in 1871 by two brothers, David and John McDougall. Their 


ranching activities commenced in the foothills near Morley, where a 


mission had been established among the Stoney Indians. Their original 
herd wintered well and, in the following year, they drove in another 
herd from Fort Benton. Montana. 

In 1874 a man named Shaw drove 500 beef cattle into the foothill 
country and, in 1877, Fred Kanouse turned 22 head loose on the open 
prairie. 

Owing to the complete failure of the buffalo hunt in 1879, there 
was famine among the Indians of Southern Alberta. These Indians were 


now settled on reservations, and the North-West Mounted Police at 
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Cattle graze contentedly in the rolling foothills of southern 
Alberta. Ranching still plays an important role in the economic 
life of the province. 


Fort Macleod and other posts were taxed to their utmost resources in 
affording relief to the starving natives. 

These conditions induced stockmen from the south and east to 
drive in small bunches of cattle, though they ran the risk of heavy 
losses from the inroads of wolves, rustlers and Indians. 

It was not until the 1880's that the ranching industry became an 
important factor in the economic life of Alberta. That was the era 
of the large well-organized companies whose names have become a 
household word. Pioneers in this field were the Cochrane Ranch 
Company, the Bar-U, the Oxley, the Walrond and the M.H.R., or 
Medicine Hat Ranching Company, to name but a few. These large 
companies secured government leases for vast areas of land at an 


annual rental of one cent per acre, and their great herds grazed the 
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rich, nutritious prairie grasses on a thousand hills. 


Enter the Cowboy 


a 


As a result of these operations a new type of individual came 
into being on the western plains--the happy, carefree cowboy, whose 
picturesque outfit and manner of speech added much to the romance of 
western life. At first, the cowboy was simply a herder of a few head 
of cattle, and his duty was to protect the animals under his care from 
attacks by Indians or wolves, and to find the best pasturazge and water 
supply for his wandering charges. 

As ranching developed into a well-organized industry the cowboy's 
duties increased, and before long it became absolutely imperative that 
he be furnished with adequate equipment for his comfort and protection. 
That being the case, a description of the average cowboy's accoutre- 
ments may be of some interest. 

First of all, he must have a good horse. In the larger outfits 
he would have two or three. He could not carry much weight on his 
long trips, but he must have sufficient equipment to meet all 
emergencies. 

In the second place, he must have a good saddle. This was | 
usually of the Mexican type, made of strong leather and fashioned 
to fit the body so that riding was made comfortable for horse and 
man. 

It had a steel horn, leather covered, which was useful in all 
activities. Where hte lariat was used during the branding of cattle 
or horses, it served as something to tie to, leaving the hands free. 
The saddle was secured by cinches around the horse's stomach. 

The stirrups, in which his feet rested, hung from each side of 
the saddle on strong straps which had to stand considerable strain; 
and, on the back of the seat, tie straps, in pairs, were useful for 


holding his slicker (rain-coat) or his blanket roll-up, which was 
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_ probably rolled in a rubber or oiled ground sheet, in case he had to 
bivouac on the prairie at night. 

Two saddle bags, connected by a wide strap, with opening $0 slip 
over the horn, carried food, extra ammunition and other small 
accessories. 

The lariat was an important item. It was made of plaited raw- 
hide and had an eye at one end, through which the other end was thread- 
ed, and a loop was fashioned which, when thrown on an animal, could be 
pulled up tight and secure the "critter" to saddle-horn, tree or post. 

This lariat was of considerable length, occasionally as long as 
sixty feet, so that some of it would still be in hand when an animal 
was caught and, by winding it around the horn in a half-hitch and by 
gradually taking up the slack, the animal was brought nearer and then 
could be led or driven without the possibility of it breaking away. 

The lariat was used to advantage in branding. With the intro- 
duction of rope, these old raw-hide lariats were gradually dropped 
from use. 

Most essential, too were the bridle and halter:- The bridle of 
leather fitted the head of the horse. It had a steel bit for the 
mouth, from each side of which a strap extended up over the head 
behind the ears and was buckled to hold the bit in comfortable 


position in the mouth. A smaller strap formed a support over the 


face above the eyes, to make it snug, and to act as a protection against 


the strap slipping. 

From each side of the bit a leather rein extended to the hands 
of the rider, with which to control the animal. 

The halter was similar to the bridle but had no bit for the 
mouth, but had a ring to which a rope of short length, about six 
feet was attached, and with this the horse could be tied to a tree, 


manger or another horse's tail, or to the saddle-horn of a rider on 
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another horse. 


Nor must the quirt be forgotten. The quirt or whip was of 
plaited leather, about one and one-half inches through at the top and 
18 inches long, with two loose straps on the smaller end for use as a 
whip, and a loop at the top to hang over the rider's wrist. The 
inside of the quirt was filled with buckshot to give it weight. 

Another kind of whip of much the same construction, but from four 
to eight feet long, gave the rider quite a reach; by swinging it over 
the head, he could crack, or flip it, in such a way as to make an 
animal jump, when it came in contact with the small end of it which 
would sometimes, if used with the right twist of the wrist, nick out 
a piece of flesh. All sorts of tricks were resorted to with these 
long whips. 

Personal equipment such as the clothing of the cowboy included 
flannel shirt, any color; strong pants or overalls, and knee-length 
riding boots with a high heel to hold tight in the stirrups; schapps 
of leather with the fur on, resembling a pair of pull-over legs, 
attached to wide belt and worn over the pants for protection from 
weather or rope-burns; spurs; buckskin jacket or windbreaker; and a 
fancy-colored handerkerchief for the neck, used in a triangle by 


tying two corners together, hanging with knot at throat and triangle 


on the rider's back. In case of dust or strong wind the triangle was 
put around his face over nose and eyes. And last but not least, the 
well known ten-gallon hat, which was often dipped into a stream and 
used as a drinking vessel. 

The cowboy usually carried a good knife, which had many uses, from 
Cigging stones out of horses' hooves to cutting meat or peeling 
potatoes and many a cowhand would not consider himself to be fully 


dressed without a revolver or rifle. 
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Life on the Range 


There were many ups and downs in the old ranching days. Each 
large outfit had what was known as the "Home Ranch", and, when groups 
of punchers were out for long periods on the range, they took along 
a chuck-wagon, tents, food supplies, a cook stove, pots, pans, cups 
and plates of tin or enamel and, of course, the inevitable cook who eo 
would soon hear about any errors in his cooking. 
The spring round-up was always a busy time. All stock was 
gathered and herded to the Home Ranch. Stray animals showing brands 
of other ranchers were turned loose, and all calves and cattle 
purchased were branded. With so many thousands of animals, it was 
impossible for the rancher to know if all calves with the herd were 
his, but nevertheless, he branded and claimed them. Many strays 
never reached their home ranches. 
Hard winters, heavy snow, wolves and cattle-rustlers were among 
the rancher's occupational hazards. It is quite understendable, then, 
that cowboys would carry guns for the protection of the herds under 
their charge. 
But the days of the spacious open range were numbered for, in 
1892, the Government gave notice that all leases not providing for 
homesteading would be cancelled by 1896. This proved to be a death 
blow to many of the larger ranches. It is true that George Lane and 
others held on, and even endeavored to extend their operations, but 
most of the older companies either went out of business or decreased @e 
their herds. In 1905, the vochrane Ranch Company decided to dispose 
of its holdings, and 500,000 acres of the finest ranch land in 
Southern Alberta passed into the hands of the Mormon Church. 
It must be stated, however, that the ranching industry has by 


‘no means disappeared from the Alberta scene. There are still big 


ranches operating in the south country, such as the Ross and McIntyre 


| 
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ranches. But the technique of ranching has been modernized and new 
methods employed. Raising beef cattle for the market will always be 
an important industry, and today two million cattle feed annually on 


Alberta's rich grasslands or fatten in their owners! feed lots. 


0 Yes, the days of the old Cattle Kings are over, but they should 


not be forgotten. Here in Alberta we should never forget how much we 
owe to the early ranchers. Each individual life would, of itself, 
make a history, a chronicle of abounding hope, steadying down with 
time, and ultimately revealing itself in a grim doggedness which no 
obstacle could overcome. The time has come to ring down the curtain 
on the old timers of the pioneer period, but let us not fail to give 
them their meed of praise, not only for what they went through, but 


for their having proved beyonc all doubt that we have here in this 


q fair province the finest stock raising country in the world. 


A WESTERN TALE 


"Not very long ago, a cargo of whiskey was being run 
in from the other side. One of the party was bringing a two- 


gallon keg into town on horseback. Just on the outskirts of 


‘ the town he stopped, put his keg down, and waited until the 

| main outfit got safely in. In the meantime, another whiskey 
T outfit put on red coats, and started for the lone watcher. 

He caught sight of them and fled. The sham policemen quietly 
appropriated the whiskey and walked off with it." 


Fort Macleod Gazette, 


March 21, 1889. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ALBERTA'S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Plans are being completed for a varied and colorful celebration 
of Alberta's golden jubilee. Throughout the summer months fairs, 
travelling shows and other ceremonies will mark Alberta's fiftieth 
year as a province. 

The main program is being organized by the Department of Economic 
Affairs under the capable direction of Ralph R. Moore, deputy minister, 
who has been appointed chairman of the Golden Jubilee Committee. 

Others on the committee include: Richard Martland, deputy 
chairman; Blake MacKenzie, secretary; Dan E. C. Campbell, assistant 
secretary; and members, J. L. Patterson (accountancy); E.S.J. Bryant 
(publicity); R. D. McLean (public relations); Kenneth Hutchinson 
(photography); Hugh A. Dempsey (historical); and J. E. Plewes 
(administrator). 


The Review 


In the last issue, we offered to send a complimentary copy of the 
Historical Review to any interested friend whose name was submitted 
to us. The response has been so great that our reserve supply of 
the last issue was completely exhausted. So anyone who missed out 
on the free copy will receive a copy of this issue. And the offer 
still stands. If you know anyone who is sincerely interested in 
Alberta history, just write his name on the enclosed slip and mail 


it to us. 


Contributors to this Issue 


Captain A. L. Brick and his brother, T. A. Brick, M.L.A., 
cpereted the Brick Brothers' stores in the Peace River district. 
They are the sons of Rev. J. Gough Brick. 

Hugh A. Dempsey is a staff member of the Publicity Bureau, — 


“ Department of Economic Affairs. 
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Ernest S. George, Treasurer of the Historical Society of 
Alberta, is a member of the Audit Department, Dominion Civil Service. 
The Keverend F. A. Peake, M.A., B.D. is Registrar and Professor 
of Theology in the Anglican Theological College of British Columbia, 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Correspondence 


Editor, 
Historical Review: 


I have just had the pleasure of looking through the 1955 Winter 
issue of the Review. I found it very interesting, never having seen 
a copy before. 

I was particularly interested in the article on the establishment 
of Fort Calgary, and in this connection I would like to add a few 
comments. 

The Memorial stone, shown on page 38, does not mark the site of 
the old barracks building. It merely marks the S.W. corner of the 
Police reserve, which, in terms of today's topography, may be 
described as bounded on the N. and E. by the Bow River and Elbow 
River; on the W. by 6th Street East, and on the S. by 9th Avenue 
East, in the City of Calgary. The Barracks block stood on a rise 
of ground, now swept away by the bull-dozer, towards the East side 
of the plot, with the Elbow River behind it; and facing almost 
straight down the line westward now occupied by 8th Avenue. 

The Stone itself was set up at the east end of 8th Avenue 
during the half-century celebrations in 1917. There is a file of 
correspondence, minutes, etc., in regard to that celebration in the 
Public Library at Calgary. 

The Stone, one of the great boulders left behind by the 
retreating glaciers, was selected and hauled into Calgary from a 


point somewhere along the Nose Creek valley north of the city. 
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It remained there undisturbed until 1946, when a business firm, with 
scant regard for historical markers, and under the mistaken impression 
that they were within their rights, took steps to remove the Stone 
without reference to any local authority. The local Division ("E") 

of the R.N.W.M. Police Veterans! Association at once moved in to halt 
this desecration. 

The result was that the Canadian National Railway deeded the 
"handkerchief" of land on which the Stone now stands to the City of 
Calgary for park purposes in perpetuity, and the business firm met 
the cost of the removal of the Stone and the extra costs of the 
concrete two-step base on which it now stands. 

How do I know this? I was there right in the middle of the 
argument in my capacity as Secretary of the Veterans' Division. 

G. E. Blake, 
Dominion Secretary-Treasurer, 
R.C.M.P. Veterans! Association, 


1929 = SA Street S.W., 
Calgary. 
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